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California Bar Examinations to Be 


Held Yearly 


Bar examinations hereafter will be held only once a year instead of semi- 
annually as heretofore, it was decided by the Board of Governors of The 
State Bar of California at its May meeting. In ordering the change, the Board 
acted on a recommendation of the Committee of Bar Examiners. The Com- 
mittee’s request for the change followed several years’ study of the problem. 
Future bar examinations will be held on the third Monday after the first Tues- 
day in October, the next one to be October 23, the new rule provides. Arizona, 
Delaware, Montana, Nevada, New Hampshire, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, Wisconsin and Wyoming gave but one 
examination in 1938. 
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Program for the Annual Meeting of 
the Conference 


San FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Tuespay, Juty 11, 9:30 a.m.—VETERANS’ BUILDING 

Address by the Chairman, A. G. C. Bierer, Jr., of Guthrie, Oklahoma. 

“Bar Examination Subjects and the Law School Curriculum,” Dean Paul 
Brosman of Tulane University College of Law. 

“Making and Marking a Bar Examination,” Shelden D. Elliott of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California School of Law, former Secretary of the 
California Committee of Bar Examiners. 

“What We Are Entitled to Expect of Character and Fitness Committees,” 
Robert T. McCracken, of Philadelphia County Board of Law Examiners 
and President of the Pennsylvania Bar Association. 

Report of the National Committee on Character and Fitness Examination, 
Karl A. McCormick of Buffalo, New York, Chairman. 

Discussion. 

Tuespay, JuLy 11, 12:20 p.m.—EnNciisH Room, Patace Hote 

Luncheon for members of bar examining committees, through the courtesy of 
the San Francisco Bar Association. 

TuurspAy, JULY 13, 2 p.M.—VETERANS’ BUILDING 

Bar Examiners Clinic under the direction of the Committee of Bar Examiners 

of the State Bar of California. 


Program of Legal Education Section 


Tuespay, JuLy 11, 2 p.M.— VETERANS’ BUILDING 


Report of Adviser. 

Address of the Chairman, R. G. Storey of Dallas, Texas. 

“The Sponsorship System Under Law School Auspices,” Professor William 
W. Dawson of Western Reserve University. 

“Why Cooperating Committees?” Dean Marion R. Kirkwood of Stanford 
University. 

“The Product of Our Present-Day Law Schools,’ Hon. Robert H. Jackson. 
Solicitor General of the United States. 





A joint session of the Legal Education Section and the Section of Bar 
Organization Activities of the American Bar Association will be held Thursday 
afternoon for the purpose of discussing developments in advanced legal edu- 
cation and legal institutes. A report will be given by W. E. Stanley of Wichita, 
Kans., and various phases of legal institutes will be discussed by Burt J. 
Thompson of Forest City, Iowa, William R. Kelly of Greeley, Colo., and Dean 
E. Blythe Stason of the University of Michigan Law School. 
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Lawyers Appraise Legal Education’ 


By Apert J. Harno, Dean of the University of Illinois Law School 


This year circumstances are opportune for varying the content of the 
Letter. The transition indicated is from homily to statistics. The occasion 
for this arises from the returns to the questions I submitted to you last winter. 
My tabulations are still incomplete but I can give you the results on a number 
of the questions. Four hundred sixty-one questionnaires were returned. 
Answers to the question, Indicate by check in the proper column whether 

and to what extent your practice has involved the subjects listed, broughi 
forth results which will be very helpful and suggestive guides in measuring 
the importance of the various courses in the law curriculum. The results are 
shown in the following table. 


j EXTENT TO WHICH Practice Has INvoLvepD LAw SuBJECTS 


Some Practice Large Practice Specialized No Practice 

Contracts 289 123 8 41 
Torts 105 26 75 
Criminal Law 39 16 207 
Titles 167 40 67 
Rights in Land 102 31 151 
Specific Performance . 15 2 286 
Future Interests 40 12 
Wills 131 29 

116 10 
Mortgages 157 28 
Suretyship 19 1 
Sales 30 2 

59 1 
Trusts 75 16 
Agency 38 4 
Partnerships js 25 1 166 
Private Corporations 76 15 115 
Corp. Organ. & Finance 37 14 274 
Equity 125 15 130 
Quasi-Contracts, Fraud, Mistake 24 2 250 
Bankruptcy 34 7 140 
Conflict of Laws 5 309 

81 97 
Public Utilities 24 341 
Trade Regulation 402 
Municipal Corporations 42 267 
Administrative Law } 337 
Labor Law 340 
Insurance 201 
Oil and Gas 330 
Banks and Banking 267 
Taxation 172 
Constitutional Law 294 
International Law 450 
Legal Bibliography 14 281 
Remedies & Pleading 13 174 
Trial Practice 138 30 116 
Criminal Procedure 34 9 297 
Evidence 158 19 96 








* This statement, in substance, was first published in a letter addressed to the Alumni of 
the Law School of the University of Illinois. The first table was not included in the letter. 
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The question, What subjects did you omit from your course in the Law 
School that subsequent experience has shown you should have taken?, brought 
forth answers, as was anticipated, that covered a wide range of topics. Never- 
theless, the trends indicated are significant. The following table lists only 
the subjects mentioned by ten or more individuals; it is broken down further 
to show the population of the communities from which the replies were 
received. 


SuBJEcTs OMITTED WHICH SUBSEQUENT EXPERIENCE 
Provep SHOULD Have BEEN TAKEN 


Cook 70,000- 25,000- 10,000- Below 
County 250,000 70,000 25,000 10,000 
Taxation 18 24 22 
Bankruptcy 17 18 
Insurance 7 9 
10 3 
25 
15 
Municipal Corporations 
Trial Practice 
Labor Law 
Persons 
Partnerships 
Mortgages 
Banks and Banking 
Suretyship 
Criminal Procedure 
Public Utilities 
Corporation Organization and 
Legal Bibliography 
Trade Regulation 
Private Corporations ................. sivatatesaaaieataiois 
Landlord and Tenant 
Rann nee eee nee ten ee Re 
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It is not surprising, in the light of the trends in state and national affairs, 
to find taxation heading the list. It should be observed, however, that that 
subject until recent years has not been among the courses heavily elected 
by students. With the importance it now has, I do not wonder that many 
graduates wish they might have taken it. In a measure the same remarks 
hold true for bankruptcy. The subject of insurance, on the other hand, has 
in the last ten or fifteen years been taken by large numbers of students, and 
it is surprising to find it fairly high in the list. The emphasis on oil and gas 
can probably be explained by the opening of the new oil fields in this State. 
Interest in it was for the most part indicated by lawvers in the oil-field 
districts. 


Tabulations on the question, What subjects not now in the curriculum 
should be added?, show the following results: 
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Suspsects WuHIcH SHOULD BE AppED 
Number Listing 
This Subject 
Drafting of legal documents (including some emphasis on drafting of 
pleadings) 
Office management ” 
Administration of estates and probate practice 
Practice before administrative bodies and courts 
Use of statutes and their interpretation 
Appellate procedure and practice 
Individual research and specialization 
Legal history and jurisprudence 
Federal practice and procedure 


—_ 














$2 90 23H oT go bo 


From these replies we may infer, it would seem, that our graduates want 
more courses of a practical content. I was surprised, however, to find so 
heavy an emphasis on the drafting of documents. This indication is being 
studied by our faculty. 

The answers to the question, What, in your judgment, are the most im- 
portant subjects that a pre-legal curriculum should contain?, brought returns 
that were, in the main, anticipated. In the tabulations here set out, I am 
giving the returns only on subjects indicated by eleven or more individuals. 


Pre-LecGAL SuBJECTsS oF Most IMporRTANCE 


Number Listing Number Listing 
This Subject This Subject 
Economics . Mathematics 
History . Literature 
Rhetoric and English.Comp. 179 . Philosophy 
Accountancy . Logic 
. Political Science waite . Science 
Psychology ‘ . Latin 
Public Speaking f . Social Science 
Sociology es . Languages 
General Business Course .... . Banking 
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Questions five and six are closely related. 


EXPANSION OF Law CurRICULUM TO Four YEARS 


Yes 
5. Would you favor an expansion of the law curriculum to four years? 295 


6. If your answer to No. 5 is Yes, 
(a) Would you continue to require a three-year pre-legal course? 183 
(b) Or reduce the pre-legal work to two years? cessesesneees 106 
(c) Would you put into the added year, 
(1) additional courses covering new fields of law, such as 
administrative law, taxation, and labor law? 192 
(2) intensive, seminar research courses in narrow subjects? 45 
(3) broadening subjects such as jurisprudence, comparative 
law and legal history? 89 
(4) materials in economics, sociology, business, psychology, 
etc., having a close relationship to law? 








The answers to these questions are highly significant. Particularly sug- 
gestive is the heavy preponderance of the vote favoring a four-year course. 
When we consider the returns on that question together with the fact that a 
majority of the replies also favor the retention of a three-year entrance re- 
quirement, we have indications which involve a substantial change in the 
training period for lawyers. The fields stressed for inclusion in the fourth 
year are equally significant. 

The replies on the modification of the case méthod of instruction have 
given me a good deal of trouble. This question reads, Would you advise a 
modification of the case method of instruction? If so, in what respect? Two 
hundred thirty-five individuals replied, “Yes,” and one hundred ninety-seven 
said, “No.” But this does not tell the whole story, for some who answered, 
“No,” qualified their replies to such an extent that it is a fair inference they 
favored some modification. One hundred sixty individuals indicated that the 
case method should be supplemented with text materials or lectures; one 
hundred thirty-two said that we should inject into the program work of a 
more practical application and stressed one or more of the following: legal 
procedure, legal clinics, courtroom visits, and practice-court classes; twenty- 
nine mentioned apprenticeships in law offices. In the answers to this ques- 
tion, therefore, we are given another strong indication of a wish for more 
practical instruction. 


A Comment on an Overcrowded Bar 


A very interesting and well-written article on the subject of bar admis- 
sion by Dean Francis M. Shea of the University of Buffalo Law School, ap- 
pears in the February, 1939, number of the Columbia Law Review (39 Col- 
umbia L. Rev. 191). The following summary of the article appears in the 
American Bar Association Journal for June: 


“The Bar is troubled with too many members and organizations of 
laymen are competing for the services to be rendered. Shall we reduce 
the number entering the profession? A quota system has its adherents 
but is not favored. It may be expected to discriminate unfairly. There 
are three other more subtle proposals: (1) more efficient committees 
on character and fitness; (2) increase the duration of legal education; and 
(3) make law schools the method of entrance to the Bar and then elim- 
inate many of them by setting standards that they could not meet. The 
first of these more subtle plans is opposed. It is futile to believe that 
even on adequate data we may predict upright or dishonest future conduct 
at the Bar. Furthermore, if ‘character impressions become the effective 
tests of admissions, they will not be applied with rigorous honesty.’ As 
to the third proposal, the less well reputed law schools are defended as 
serving a democratic government by affording legal education to persons 
with small means and a place for the training of lawyers who will be 
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content to return to the small cities to practice. By way of an affirmative 
program the following is stated: (1) exacting higher standards of attain- 
ment for admission to law schools with the corollary that where state 
universities do not exist, the state subsidize a student of high rank; (2) 
no objection to the immediate elimination of the proprietary school; 
(3) less lawyers in the large metropolitan centers and a greater per- 
centage of them in the smaller communities and (4) win back law busi- 
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ness ‘which we have neglected and consequently lost’. 


“As Others See Us” 


Three Outstanding Law School Deans Look at Bar Examinations 


Examination by a national board of bar examiners, elimination of un- 
qualified candidates at the beginning of or after the first year of law study, 
and the supplanting of boards of bar examiners by state boards of legal edu- 
cation, are the suggestions made by three prominent legal educators in a 
symposium on bar examinations which appears in the April, 1939, Illinois Law 
Review of Northwestern University. Even though bar examiners may dis- 
agree with these suggestions, they will find the articles stimulating. They 
are here abstracted and commented on. 


Dean Horack CriTic1zEs BAR EXAMINATIONS 


Dean H. C. Horack of Duke University, first contributor to the discussion, 
severely criticizes present-day bar examinations, and asks: “Why should a 
well-trained applicant need a coaching course in order to pass such subjects 
as Contracts, Torts, Property, or any of those subjects which the bar exam- 
iners say are ‘fundamental’?” He accounts for this generally accepted habit 
on the part of candidates by saying that most bar examiners are unacquainted 
with modern law school methods and that the planners of cram courses, from 
a close study of the bar examinations, are often able to train their students 
to outguess the bar examiners. While joint conferences of law teachers and 
bar examiners are excellent things and have produced good results, in his 
opinion “such conferences, no matter how desirable they may be, are not apt 
to give an examiner of the old school a fundamentally different viewpoint 
about education than that which holds over from his own student days.” 

As one method of aiding the situation, he stresses the need for appoint- 
ment on every board of a fair proportion of young lawyers who held high 
rank as students and who are but a few years out of law school. 


NATIONAL Boarp RECOMMENDED 


Dean Horack’s major thesis deals with the desirability of establishing 
a national board of bar examiners. On this subject he says: 
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“There is one plan, however, that does hold hope of producing a sound 
type of bar examination, with men who will make a study of legal education 
and give to the task the full time that it deserves. This is to have a national 
board of bar examiners. Local pressure and politics would have but little 
opportunity to come into play and it is a fair expectation that the attitude of 
the best men in the profession would prevail. There is no valid reason why 
the bar examinations should be more difficult or more lenient for any one 
state or for any part of the United States. It is true that occasionally the 
law on a particular point may be different in one state from what it is in 
another, but there is no reason why the examiners cannot take this into con- 
sideration if the candidate knows the general rule but wishes to decide the 
question presented to him in accordance with the decisions of his own state. 
If legal education is not carried on in any one state in accordance with the 
standards of the better schools, good bar examinations should make this 
apparent, and until this is brought out there is but little hope for local 
improvement. ‘ ° 


“If a local board of examiners felt it desirable that some questions be 
asked on their own state procedure or statutory law, this could be provided 
for by a short examination given by the state board and graded by them, 
allowing such examination to be given as a certain portion, say 10% to 20%, 


of the whole. Whatever can be done in the matter of character examination 
should also be handled by a local board and would get much more attention 
than it now receives. Such a plan would result in better bar examinations 
generally. They would be more in accord with present law school methods 
and could be so framed that a comprehensive review of his law school course 
by the good student would be sufficient instead of making him face the neces- 
sity of attending a cram course as a special preparation for an examination 
which does not examine the applicant on the matters which he is or should be 
prepared to discuss. There is a better chance that a national board would 
keep abreast of present-day curricula and methods in the better law schools 
and give to the preparation of questions and the grading of answers the time 
and the serious consideration which they deserve.” 

This suggestion, which has been previously made, is one which is deserv- 
ing of serious consideration, although there seems little likelihood that it 
would be a solution for present problems. 


JupDGE CLARK PRAISES WITH RESERVATIONS 


Judge Charles E. Clark, formerly Dean of the Yale Law School and now 
a member of the bench of the United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit, in contrast with Dean Horack’s rather acrid criticism of 
boards of bar examiners, leads off by presenting a verbal orchid to examining 
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committees. He says: “I believe the bar examining committees as a whole 
are entitled to full and deserved credit for the definite, far-reaching, and 
striking improvement in standards for admission to the profession which has 
occurred in recent years. In the light of the innate conservatism of the bar, 
not to speak of the public, the progress appears truly remarkable. * * * 

“An atmosphere has been created and is now fostered which makes for 
the acceptance generally of high standards of capacity and character for the 
future lawyer. Such an atmosphere is a necessary prerequisite to any suc- 
cessful program of advancing standards. Since it exists, it is now possible 
to look forward to other steps designed to effectuate the objectives in view. 
Moreover, the integrity, loyalty, and persistent effort of the various state 
committees of bar examiners are things in which our profession can take 
justifiable pride. Their devotion to the ideal we have had in mind has been 
extraordinary. These facts we must recognize, even if we may believe the 
time to be now ripe for replacing many of the large and unwieldy committees 
of practicing lawyers with small compact boards of salaried professionals 
and for other important innovations now to be considered. 

“It is this background of idealization of professional standards which 
make it possible now to call for measures aimed at most complete attainment 
of the stated objectives.” 

Having thus complimented the bar examiners, he then proceeds to criti- 
cise the examinations fully as severely as Dean Horack. He brings out the 
point that the examinations are in reality persistence tests, rather than sorting 
devices, since about 90 per cent of the candidates eventually succeed in pass- 
ing. He also complains bitterly of the “dead hand placed upon the law schools 
by the bar examinations,” quoting and elaborating on the portion of the report 
of the Curriculum Committee of the Association of American Law Schools 
in 1937, which stated that “it is apparent that significant experiments and 
advancements in legal education are handicapped by a system of bar ex- 
aminations predicated on a standard of legal education which is too narrow 
and inflexible.” 


ELIMINATION AT BEGINNING OF LAw Stupy 


His suggested measures for improvement are well worth quoting in full 
and deserve careful attention from bar examiners. 

“At present,” he says, “exclusion is attempted at too late a time to be 
really effective. A better plan, it is suggested, is to make the time of elim- 
ination of at least most of the candidates at the beginning of law study, not 
at the end, when several years have been devoted to preparing for this par- 
ticular profession and when every incentive is to persist in securing the ad- 
mission which is the probable reward of persistence. If the candidate is 
excluded at an earlier date he is saved the great waste involved to him and 
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to the community in educating him for a profession from which it is hoped he 
may then be excluded. He avoids the stigma of having tried and failed or— 
probably more often—nearly failed. Exclusion then becomes an actuality, not 
a hope or a threat. Experience over some years in the testing of students for 
legal study has shown me, as it has shown others who have been called upon 
for like administrative tasks, that legal aptitude can be ascertained in advance 
of law study. In fact, testing is likely to be better done then, because one 
does not have the emotional pull to protect a man who has spent several 
years, perhaps under great difficulties, in working for his chosen profession. 

“In the present state of development of forms of testing, therefore, there 
is no doubt that a fair and reasonable choice can be made at the beginning 
of law study, provided there is public authority to do so. Since any exclu- 
sion must be an exercise of state judicial power, there would undoubtedly 
have to be provided means of demonstrating the entire fairness of the testing, 
with presumably provisions for review by the court, and the like. While 
my present personal belief is that such testing should be made at the begin- 
ning of law study to be most effective and satisfactory, perhaps, however, as 
a concession to those who still fear the restrictive process in a democracy, the 
testing might be postponed, without too vital a loss, until the close of the first 
year of law study. Then a rechecking of the candidate should be made at 
various periods in his law study, as well as at its end, to see that no affirma- 
tive mistake has occurred, as well as to see that his initial promise is main- 
tained. 

“As a matter of fact, the possibilities afforded by this rechecking process 
are one of the greatest advantages of the proposed system. Candidates may 
be assigned to representatives of the committee, who can keep in touch with 
them throughout their law school course, with the result of providing com- 
plete and fully detailed information as to each candidate, not as a matter of a 
few hours’ examination, but from his day-to-day living and work. Here 
would be a means of acquiring knowledge of the candidate’s moral qualifica- 
tions for practice, a knowledge which, under present conditions and in spite 
of all the demand for it, it is impossible to obtain. There may be, too, the 
further result of bringing the examiners and the law schools into more inti- 
mate contact with each other in their joint effort to prepare men for the bar. 
The increasingly higher fees charged applicants could be diverted, with per- 
haps additions from the bar associations and the state, to providing subsidies 
or scholarships to needy and deserving students. The plan, it is submitted, 
is one which cannot fail to be of great value, whether viewed from the stand- 
point of the candidate or of legal education or of the welfare of the community 
generally. 

“Once the general principle here advocated—that of making eliminations 
before or at the end of the first year of the candidate’s law study—is accepted, 
it will then be*necessary to settle various details to carry that principle into 
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effect. Such details should be decided upon only after careful consideration 
and exploration of possible alternatives. Choice should be made along lines 
which will seem at once effective and satisfactory to the profession and the 
community. I shall not try here to elaborate upon the details, for I should 
wish to hear further discussion before making such a choice. * * *” 

He then launches into a discussion of a quota system of admission which, 
he says, has aroused a good deal of unjustified fear, since it can logically be 
regarded simply as “a convenient adjunct to an honest and thorough system 
of examinations.” 


Dean GREEN WouLp ABOLISH Bar EXAMINATIONS AS Now GIVEN 


While Dean Leon Green of Northwestern University Law School agrees 
with his two colleagues “that bar examinations have heretofore largely failed 
in their purposes, I do not share their opinions that they are either essential 
or that they can be made to meet the need for professional selectivity. It is 
not necessary to do more than indicate the basis of my prejudices against 
bar examinations. They fall within two classes. First, I do not believe bar 
examinations are designed to hit the mark of testing ability to practice law. 
Second, the by-products of bar examinations are extremely hurtful.” 

Among such by-products he cites the cram schools, the success at the 
examinations of students trained in the weak proprietary schools, hindrance 
to the university law schools in the development of broader curricula and 
better methods of teaching, and the fact that the great majority of applicants 
are now being eventually admitted to the bar. 

Dean Green’s suggestion, in lieu of our present admission process, is the 
establishment of an administrative “board of education” whose duties would 
be “to promote educational policy in law schools to the end that they offer 
adequate training for the lawyers of tomorrow and to prevent them from 
throwing into the profession beginners capable of doing only what a large 
part of the profession can no longer find to do. A proper program of legal 
education will automatically govern the supply of lawyers and necessitate 
throwing mass bar examinations into the scrap heap where they belong. 

“The setting up in a state of a board of legal education which would 
make admission to the bar the incidental, though important step it is entitled 
to be, would not be difficult. I have indicated elsewhere something of the 
administrative organization and operation of such a board with respect to the 
problems of bar admission. Its more important functions of educational policy 
would necessarily be governed by the experience gained by working at the 
job.” 

SoLuTion Too Gus 


Criticism is said to be good for the soul, and it will do bar examiners no 
harm to read the suggestions of leading legal educators. However, it is sub- 
mitted, these solutions are too glib, and none of them offers a satisfactory 
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answer to the present problem with which bar examiners are now most vitally 
concerned. It is difficult to judge the efficiency of the present system until 
it has reached its full potentialities, which it is far from doing at the present 
time. Only in those states where the principal work of preparation of ques- 
tions and grading of papers is done under the direction of a paid, professional 
staff have these potentialities been approached. 

A national board of bar examiners would be a fine and useful thing, but 
it cannot be considered an adequate solution of present problems. The ex- 
perience of the medical profession shows this. There has been a National 
Board of Medical Examiners since 1915, and the number taking its examina- 
tions, the passing of which would admit to the medical profession in forty-four 
states, has steadily increased. However, in 1938 less than 500 diplomates of 
the National Board were licensed on the basis of the passing of those exam- 
inations out of a total of 6,252, which were new additions to the profession 
last year. In other words, after twenty-two years of successful operation, 
less than one-twelfth of the total number of new doctors in 1938 received 
their license through passage of National Board examinations. 


The setting up of national bar examinations would require a sufficient 
amount of funds, which are nowhere in sight, to carry the project through 
the initial stages of education. Examinations by such a board would un- 
doubtedly be very helpful to state boards, and there is no disposition to 
criticise the project, except to say that it does not seem feasible at the present 
time. 


Doubtless there would be unanimous agreement that an all-wise board 
of legal education which would study the record, characteristics, aptitude, 
legal training, and ability of each candidate and which had the unanimous 
support of the highest court in the state back of its decisions would be 
an excellent method of disposing of the entire admission problem. Dean 
Green has previously advocated such a measure, his proposal being to have 
admission to the bar an all year round process in which the qualifications of 
each candidate would be separately studied and passed on by a board of 
experts. It can hardly be supposed that any court will delegate such full 
power to a legal education board, and it is believed that bar examiners, who 
have felt the pressure which is put on them even under an anonymous mark- 
ing system, would scarcely welcome a program where the choice between 
those who passed and those who failed was largely subjective in nature. It 
is quite possible also that if such a system were inaugurated, Dean Green 
himself might on occasion be considerably irked by its decisions, since the 
board would presumably have some control over law schools, as well as over 
bar admissions. 


Judge Clark’s proposal for elimination at the beginning of law study has 
much sound reasoning to back it up. Undeniably, there is a great waste in 
permitting young men and women to study law for three or four years and 
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then to deny them, even temporarily, entrance to the profession. It presup- 
poses an inability to find out sooner what their qualifications are. The men 
and women who meet permanent frustration through the bar examinations 
are definitely handicapped in their future careers, whatever else they turn 
to. Only one candidate out of every two succeeds in getting into medical 
schools. It is at the entrance to these institutions where the real elimination 
takes place. Only a comparatively few fail the medical licensure examinations, 
and graduates of approved medical schools are over 95 per cent successful 
on their first attempt. It cannot be denied that this is a far more scientific 
method of admission than exists presently in the legal profession. 

However, instead of a state authority which would bar at the entrance 
to the law schools or after a year of study, a more acceptable solution would 
be to have this function performed by the law schools themselves, as it is 
now performed by the medical schools. The real question, then, is whether 
the law schools are capable of picking out from the students who apply the 
ones who are most likely to serve the public the best as lawyers. If they can 
do this, then the system will be for the public good. 

Of course, this assumes the abolition of office and correspondence school 
study. The trend in this direction has already made itself felt and can be 
depended on to become increasingly evident. 


JOINT CONFERENCES OF BAR EXAMINERS AND LAw TEACHERS 


While this result seems desirable as an ultimate goal, it is still in the 
distance. Meanwhile, the problem must be studied and every effort must be 
made to improve the bar examinations, the requirements for admission, the 
character investigation process, and other features of our admission system. 
For this purpose there is no instrumentality which can be made of mcre 
iraportance and value than the joint conferences of bar examiners, law schocl 
teachers, and bar association representatives, which are now functioning so 
successfully in New York and California and which have already done good 
work in a number of other states. Criiicism ot our examination process is 
based, to a considerable degree, on the charge that bar examiners are not 
familiar with modern-day legal education. It must be admitted that this 
charge is justified in a great many cases. There has been too much insula- 
tion between the law schools and examining boards and too little inclination 
on the part of bar examiners to take advantage of the help which is readily 
available from the law schools. While studying our present system with a 
view to improvements, our first and present-job is to improve bar examina- 
tions. As a means to this end every board should consider the possibilities 
which exist in the creation of joint committees where the examiners work 
actively with the law school men. In the work of these committees lies the 
immediate hope of an improved admission process. 
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